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one sort of tree from another, altho' the 
observer is fully aware that a bird or a tree is 
before him. This seems to have been pre- 
cisely the case with Milton. He mentions 
definite birds very rarely, except the nightin- 
gale, and this is always spoken of in connec- 
tion with its singing at night, when of course 
it could not be seen. The failure to make 
nice distinctions in color also could be ex- 
plained by the same theory, as could the fact 
that he saw but three colors in the rainbow. 
Another bit of evidence is his fondness for 
bright glistening objects. 

In the third place, we should conclude that 
Milton was fond of music even if we did not 
know the fact otherwise ; but we are led by 
our data to believe that he was not so keenly 
sensitive to the sweet harmonies of nature. 
He could well sing : 

" Let the pealing organ blow, 
To full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness, thro' mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before my eyes." 

'II. Pens.,' 160-66. 

but we can hardly imagine him singing : 

" How tunefully the forests ring ! 
To hear the earth's soft murmuring 
Thus could I hang forever ! '' 

The natural sound to which he most fre- 
quently refers is thunder, and in general it is 
the loud noises which he heeds rather than the 
more unobtrusive sounds. To be sure, he seems 
to have been fond of the nightingale whose 
songs he must have often heard as he studied 
by his late low-burning lamp ; but he seems 
never to have caught the sweet notes which 
caused a later poet to exclaim : 

" Hush, feeble lyre ! weak words refuse 
The service to prolong 1 
To yon exalting thrush the Muse 
Entrusts the imperfect song," 

and following traditional usage he classes the 
song of the cuckoo with the barbarous noises 
of owls and asses, apes and dogs. 

Lastly, we must conclude that he had little 
or no philosophy of nature. He does not 
seem to have felt the influence of an all-pre- 
vailing anima Mundi — a spirit which touches 
the inmost soul, making one laugh with it and 



weep with it. He was in no sense a pan- 
theist as was Shelly ; he could not even be ac- 
cused of being one as was Wordsworth. He 
never could have written : 

'* Let me go where e'er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still, 
'Tis not in the stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the red-breast's yellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers ; 
But in the mud and scum of things, 
There always, always, something sings.' 1 

In brief, Milton used bits of nature as he 
did his geographical names, putting them in 
here and there, to give variety, tone, and 
charm to his work, but without system, with- 
out soul, without deep affection. The sight 
of various aspects of human life did not 
always send his thoughts back to nature for a 
similitude or a bit of brightness. But when a 
natural object was presented to him, he 
usually was by it reminded of something arti- 
ficial or human. His idea of beauty seems 
to have been not a natural landscape but a 
garden, not the real features of a simple 
English scene, but an impossible Arcady or 
Arden Forest. We would not be misunder- 
stood as suggesting here that Milton was in- 
ferior in genius to the various other poets 
from whom quotations have been given. We 
have only sought to show by a sort of elimina- 
tion that he is not a true interpreter of external 
nature, that Walter Savage Landoris mistaken 
when he asserts that "if ever there was a poet 
who knew her well, and described her in all 
her loveliness it was Milton." Great and 
towering his genius was, but its true power 
is to be found along other lines, than in his 
treatment of Nature. 

Vernon Purinton Squires. 
The University of Chicago. 

BEOWULF 1009. 
The passage 'Beow.' 1005-9 is confessedly 
difficult. Earle has thrown a ray of light upon 
the half-line, swefed after symle, by adducing 
as a parallel some lines from Milton. His note 
is (' Deeds of Beowulf): " Milton's piece upon 
the University Carrier offers some strange 
affinities of thought with that abrupt little 
episode, about shifts and dodges to elude 
Death, especially in these closing lines :— 
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In the kind Office of a Chamberlin 

Shew'd him his room where he must lodge that night, 

Pull'd offhis Boots, and took away the light. 

If any ask for him, it shall be said, 

Hobson has supt, and's newly gone to bed." 

But one can go further than this in the dis- 
covery of parallels. Mr. Frank H. Chase, of 
our Senior Class,whose article on "The Abso- 
lute Participle in the Old English 'Apol- 
lonius ' " appeared in the December number 
of Mod. Lang. Notes, suggests Lucretius and 
Horace. The passage from Lucretius is ' De 
Rerum Natura ' 3. 938-9 : 

Cur non ut plenus vita: conviva recedis 

^Equo animoque capis securam, stulte, quietem? 

That from Horace (perhaps derived from the 
preceding) is 'Sat.' 9. 9. 117-9. 

Inde fit, ut raro, qui se vixisse beatum 
Dicat et exacto contentus tempore vita 
Cedat ut conviva satur, reperire queamus. 

Orelli, in his note on the Horatian passage 
has: — " Aristoteles apud Maxim, et Anton, p. 

878 : 'Eh rov fjiov npccri6rov idmv i&XQsiv 
obi 6v)xito6lov, /11JTS diipoovra, jxr/Te /U£6vorra. 
Anonym, apud Stob. Gessneri Ed. Tigur. 1559. 
p. 19: "£X6itBf> eK6v/.i7to6iov dnaXkar o^iai ovSsv 
Sv3x £ P a ^ vcor ovroo nai ex rov fiiov orav 
if Spay . . . Nimis verbose hanc similitu- 
dinem exposuit Dio Chrys. in Charidemo Or. 
30. extr." 

Munro on Lucretius also quotes the follow- 
ing : " Sen. epist. 98 15 ipse vita plenus est, cui 
adici nihil desiderat sua causa: Stat. silv. II 2 
128 abire paratum Ac plenum vita." 

Modern English poetry seems to have de- 
rived hints from this ancient image. Every 
one will recall Moore's 

I feel like one 

Who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 

Shakespeare's line from ' Macbeth' (2.2.40) is 
equally familiar, 

Chief nourisher in life's feast. 

But less commonly known are the lines from 
Bishop Henshaw's (1603-1679) ' Horae Succis- 
ivas ' (1631) : 



Man's life is like unto a winter's day, 
Some break their fast and so departs away, 
Others stay dinner then depart full fed ; 
The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 
Oh reader, then behold and see, 
As we are now so must you be. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



THE METER OF "MILES STAND- 
IS ff."* 
In "Miles Standish" there are eight spondaic 
lines (89, 90, 99, 395, 463, 469, 606, 834). Two 
of these (89, 99) end with the words "Julius 
Caesar." The fourth foot is a dactyl in all 
except 99, (" Caius Julius Cassar ") and 469, 
("tongues of fire they spake with "). In the 
first four feet there is 68.24$ of dactyls, nearly 
10$ more than in "Evangeline," the greatest 
difference being in the second and third feet. 

(1) 79.252$ 

(2) 73-476$ 

(3) 58.938$ 

(4) 61.295$ 

The following are the per cent combinations 
of dactyls and spondees in the first four feet : 



dddd 


21.709 
Total 21.709 


ddds 
ddsd 
dsdd 
sddd 


I3-556 

14-833 

6.483 

5-403 
Total 40.275 


ddss 
dssd 
ssdd 
dsds 


5-894 
6.582 

•393 
6.680 


sdsd 
sdds 


4.813 
3-733 
Total 28.095 


dsss 
sdss 
ssds 
sssd 


3-536 

3-536 

.982 

1. 081 




Total 9.135 


ssss 


.786 
Total .786 



*Cf. "The Meter of 'Evangeline/' 1 
Notes for November, 1804. 



Mod. Lang. 
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